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PREFACE 



Report of the Conference ProcegiSnfes I \ . ' ' \ 

/-. ^ r 

The first Confierence on Comperfeat^ry /Remedial Education^was'held 

\ ' . - / ' ' ' 

on April 30 arrd May 31,^ 1973. In thfe Preface to the O^ccasional Paper 

' ' . \ / 

No. 21 reporting the proceedings, ttte editc^s stated: 

- ^What is not included is an acc^ount of 'our hope that ibis 

Conference might become an ann/ial gathering for the sharing 
of promising techniques aid materials, for, a forum in which 
r^we could bounce ideas off of j&ne another for good criticism 
'I and^ advice. . J" 

The intent of the third confeyeiLte wa^ to accomplish just those goals.; 

' ' ' / ' / \ 

and, in' reflection of the evehti we feel it acQomplished those purposes. 

It provided a medium for exchange for practitioner^ in thexfielii not . 

available elsewhepB, with ea^W j)erson acting as re^soucce person .for the 
* ' • / » ' / 

^thers. While no specific pknac^as evolved f or A^ork:j.ng on rem^dl^l 

' / * ' h . ^ . ' \ ' 

skills with stadents in community* colleges, none were, supposed to. how- 



ever, new, and f r^sh^ ideas for reaching some answers to the problem were 
formXilated, which is more tlhan ea.ch of^us coulti hav^ hoped for,* 



/ 



The format of the Conference xfas structured on an informal plane. 
At* the outset, to focus oh the major 'topics df interests two resource 
pers;Ons madfe presentations. Dr. Joan Rolof fi of Chaffey Community College 
in Califl^mia discussed/The Place of the Learning Center in Remedial/ 

' Compensatory Education /in Community Colleges > (Tejct reproduced herein.) 

/ / ' • . 

trom her first-hand k^owledge of setting ud and making available indiV- 

idualized learning procedures and, techniques, Dr. RoloYf typified the 
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new wave of remadial instruction, personalization of tte aching.-" The 
concept cff incorporation^ of both the classroom setting with individual- 



ized instruction iYi the learning center, utiljliing th4 discipline ih- 
structor, as ,well"*aS' the specialist, widens the impact of educational- 
laid^avajSL^ble to the student. - o / 



Dr. Henry Ffea, Professor of Educational Psychology at the University 
of Washington,, presented for discuss!i^ori[, a report ancl analysis of tihe . 
affective component in the study mechanism. It is his feeling that ex- 
ploration of this avenue of approach is best suited for the encourage- 
ment of the remedial student to improve^ educational motivation* (Text 
reprroduced herein.) ^ . ^ " • ' • 

The majority of the Conference, was designated ,JbO' group discuss^ioij, t > 
^<Sth informal "floating" interest groups^ and designated topic grMps/> 
'fhe four designated topics for group, dis'cilssi*on Vere I) Reading;': ^ 
2) Mathematics /Science; 3) English; and 4) Developmental C^xiters. \ 
Each group met aepa-rately'' ajid' discussLed topics related to.theij: particu- ^ 
lar discipline and inferest. '\ , . . 

• ■■■ T 

•The Reading group focused mainly on two thesmes: h'ow'to diagnose ; • 
• level of Reading attainment, an^ once*, determining that^ level, development, 
'of the best techniques and -reading materialk tor Improvement. .The dis- . , 
ciassi^n leader, *Kdren Strom Spring iof Seattle .Central Community College , 
brought forth considerable mat*erial on bx>th issues, some, of which are in- 
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corporated as appendices, to. the text of her corvtribute^d paper ^rin.ta^' ' 
herein/ Largely, the group agreed that it is essential to develop (on 
. ari ad hoc - separate level - separate' institution basis, if needjje) 
reading materials particularly geaced to specific content areas ••^n ' 
order for reading -to h^ve any relevance to careet /orientad students. 

\ ' ' ^ \ 

Th^ Englisji disctjssion group, lead by. Earbara Mc^gridge of Edmonds, 

Community College, centered their exchange^n the' varying ways*^sti^-^ 

tion^. administer their remedial ^glish curriculum. It appears t:*hir£''is 

little uniformity in both ^structure and instructio;i among* community col- 

- ' / ' ' , . 

leges, with ^ifference3 in. horizontal versus verti :al sequences , as well 

t /'' . ' ^ ' 1 

jas* developmental center staff versus regular English 'faculty girving th^^" 

itistrruotion. While no agreement Was. Reached as tD which ways ar^ bet- 

ter/ new possibilities and ideas were brought 'fort i. ^ ^ 

y Teaching helpers, like student tutors and paraprofessionals , in con- 
junction w^th individualized instruction through the means .o^.programmed 
texts and dey^lopmentai Cernter instrumentalities was. the topic of the 
MatK/Scieilce discussion group. Ruth Hendricks of Highline^Cpmmunity 



College, th§ disci^sMon leader, noted the majot jvrablem for math instrucr 
tion (As weli^as all remedial instruction) is' lack of fiiad&,-rtbt *only 
,for'staff, but for development t)f ^modules ^or .instruction. The utiliza- 
tion^ of assistance students, as tutors,, possibly on a work-study basis, is 
'One means of^ circumventing the financial problem. It was felt, addition- 
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ally, that interdisciplinary cooperation would greatly facilitate in- 

struction in this area, with each other discipline providing content 

problems e*specially geared to their, area as a means of making the instruc 
< ^ * 

tion of math particularly meaningful tot,.each student in the remediation 
program. . * 



Do Developmental Centers create the feeling o'f isolation? The en- 
^ire philosophy ot such centers is to provide individualized personal 
instruction for the Community College student operating at a remevdia]. 
level, yet the Development Center discdssion group, led by Bobbie Bopp 
of Whatcom Commiinity College,' felt that group flnteradtion must be built 
i\ito the pro-am*. This may- be atcompXished through small group instruc-' 
*tion sessions, f\ill class sessions, and, of course, group counHjpling 

• ' u - ^ . ■ 

"^es^ions"; The need^l:9* wopc counseling iato the developmental center on — 
a full time basis jwas yery strongly felt« Furthermore, interaction with 
the , discipline instructors, and not just the developmental center special 
ists, i's essential*' for the ovei'all progress of the student. 

It is obviously impossible to relate the multitude of ideas and top- 
ics exchanged and discussed' during the twQ-day course of the Conference^ 
What is important is that so 'many topics were discussed, both on'individu 
.al and gx^oup levels. There are very few mediunfe which facilitate col- 
]^eague interaction, and our object v^s wholly to provide such. For this 
alone,' we feel we were successful. - • « . 
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We thank the contjribators and participants for th6ir dedication to 
the field. made the entire Conference a haven for learning. Contacts for 
future bipartisan exchange of maferials we^ijii^'developed, and the Center 
offered dtself as "central control" for overall ^dissemination. Our work 
is not complete, but beginning in that area. If you iiaye materials 



of value to alT-^'or comments^ and ideas for bettering the future Confer-^. 



ences ,4 please send ^them to 



RjESEAgjgi -ASSOCIATE . 
I ' Center ^for the Development of 
^ ^ - . ' ' Community College Education)./^ 
M2}7 Miller Hall Dp-12 
University of Washington ' 
Seattle. Washington 9819i 

^ ■ \ • " . \^ . • V- 

We look forward to ndxt yearl^^^jitiferenee, and hojTe- y^tt^4>laa>ro_4mn us, 




Steven G. Olswang ^' 
Conference Coordinator 



THE PLACE OF A LEA!RNING CENTER ^IN REMEDIAL /COMPENSATORY EDUCATION 
* ♦ IN A COMMUNITY COLLEQE^ ^ " ' - • 

^ • ' . ioan G. Rolcrff, Ph.D. ' ' . ^ 

^ Coordinator .of the Learning Center 

.Cli'af fpy College ; ^ 
< * ■ * • • Alta toma^ California ' 

Since I* was last here at this conferejice, a/^ood deal his chained 
for me^^tofe&sionally. Instead of being iii chaipge of a development^ 
program which involves regular, s,tructured classes, I am now ijK cl^arge of 
a new teaming Center, where the work is entirely individjj^ized. Previ- 
ously-, I .shared' with you ^me of*my*basd.c philosophy^/ioncerning remedial/ 
compen$atory education; today I would like to share with you some of the 
specific w^yss I think a Learning Center tan contribute to' compensatory 
education ip. a very positive fashion, by using , the evolving new Learning 
Center I am gradually creating, as an ej^ample. Some of the problems I 
have faced, the solutions i have found, aad the systems my staff and I 
have worked out to cope with Ihe realities of our situation tjiay be of 
iise tb^you. in your own professional environments. ^I ilitend tWse remarks 
as provocative, not definitive. The real value of, conferences suclt as ^ 
*this one, it seems me, is in the sharing of experiences andNideas among 
all of us; and I hope that at the conclusion of this presentation we can 
discuss together; the various wa^^s in wliich* we are approaching and solving 
our problems on individual camp us es^ ^ 

When I beg.$h work at Chaffey College last August 1 ^s the first / 
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Coordinator of, the. Learning Center, I walkied into a 'situation in which, 
there was a great deal of commitment to the, concept of a Leatning Center . 
on the part of the administration," which, or course, was a great\advan- 

^ ' ' • :) ' " ' ■ • , ' - • . ' 

tage, and tne usual j^i vision of opinion on the part of the facult^j^: there 
were thoge who recognized the need fox such a service to stbdents in 'an« 

ppen-door colle'ge, '.particularly in an environment^ in which a high^ and 

' ^ , ' ' * ' ' X, 

jjiigher percentage of our students *are older people who have been out of 

school for a considerable period of time; and there weire the usual group 

who always feel that any special service for students is .a wa'ste of money 

that would be Ja^tter spent on J^ncreasiftg the. ac^^emic offerings in parti-- 

cular divisiofis. \ I also walked into a jparticularly nice physical situation 

* i \ ' * • i • 

wfrich demonstrited^to me that the coll|pe really did have a commitment to 

the establishment o^ an "adequate Learning CenteV: they had , built me a 
new building, which was almost complete I when I. began the jol?. It's 
small — just one room, about 35 x:30, plkfs two smallish offices. Natural- 
ly, we have already outgrown our space in two-thirds of a school yea^; 
but it is nice to have a place of our own, which is fresh and clean and 
new, and the principle of the school's proyiding .a special P^^^^^^Mi^ 
was what seemed especially sigjiificant ^to me. I was also given ^j^pSfll 
^quarter for planning my operation and q^ering ec^uipment and materials; 
before of ficially. opening to students—but that turned out to bV a joke: 
as soon\as school started, the students began finding us, and during Fall 
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Quarter, in spite of the fact that we weren't of ficiallyjopen at all, 

my secretary and I, who were then the total staff, put in 331 student 

9 

conta(flt hours, plus 52 hours of readii\g text material onta-tape °for 

* ^ . i . . * ' 

students who could not^handle the medium of print^%dequately because of 
•visual difficulties. » /-^n 

* » • A' ' * ^ 

I'r'an into my first problem, naturally, .the first day I was- on the 
.job. When-T inquired about budget for the, 197^^-75 school year, it turn- 
ed out that I had been assigned a budget which included the., salary for 
\ ^ . . ^ ^ \ 

a secretary, and some money for equipment, materials, and supplies, 'but 

o ^ 

no money for other staff. Somehow,' no one had thought about that. ^ 

i 

Since obviously a real Learning Center, based on the principle of indiv- 
iduali^ed and personalized instruction^ cannot operate wit;,hout the staff 
to work with, st\idents, I began worky'with^ that mind-bpggiing problem star 
ing me in the face. And this brings me to th^ first principle I think 
it is impo'rtanjt to stress in the* operation oEv^a Learning Center any 

^ ^ i. ' V ' ' 

other systefn of remedial education: in budget reqoi^ts , money for ade- 

. - • ' , t— ♦ 

- • • ^ ^ 

quate staffing s'eem^' to me/to be the highest priority item, far more 



important than any amount f5r equipment and materials. Only through 
the direct one-to-one relationship with students, I believe, can any 
N^really Significant char\ge in learning patterns trake place; the human 
element; ^remains allrlmpoi;tant in*the learning' situation.^ - * 
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As tlie Fall Quarter went on, I found myself doing three major things 
in addition to working with, the students who, sought us out: searching 
for additional sources af funds with which to hire staff, deciding on 
equipment and materials to purchase in order to have* adequate programs^ 
available for students vho wanted ext:erf4ed help in developing their basic 

skills, and working on a dac[,a collection system with thfe Office for Edu- 

i.. ' * - ' \ ^ ' 

cational Development and Researcn', who at Chaffey is a maxj who is very 

much committed to thje idea of a Learning Center^ and who has Ijeen of 

tremendous help to me in ^all phases of developing the Center. The second 

major principle I want to stress JLn this presentation is the importance 

of an adequate data coJ^letftion system, to use as a base for making^ro- 

jections for future needs .in terms of staff, equipment, materials, hours* 

of operation,, *etc. and also as a base for .continuing evaluation of the * 

Center^ Included in the folder I have given you are examples of the kina^ 

of data, collection we are doing: an* Initial* Entry Form which we' fill put 

in an interview "with 'jBach student when he first C9mes into the Center," 

and two IBM cards, one which is rilled 'OUt with information from the\ 

Initial Entry Form and one which 

comes into the\Center. Wllth ihe jdata collected through the: use of these 
items,* most of the questions lisred on page 8 of the overview look at the 
Learning Center which is also i'n your folded 'can b^ answered", providing . 
us with^'important :in formation for 'planning and evaluation.^ ' , , . 



Is filled o\it each tiuie th^. student 

ir. with k 
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V ■ ■ ■ ^ ^ ' ■ 

Deciding on equipment and materials is always, an "iffy" matter, 

because it is difficult to predict, wbat students will like and want ' to 
• s f 

work on, and- ^their- enjoying what .they are. working >7ith, or at least 
feeling Chat it is worthwhile for them, seems tip me to be, a crucial as- 

^ect of their progress ig educational skills development. 'The largest 

i • ^ 

number oi^ items I purohased.^e materials far. reading imprpvement, with 

Englis^mechanics, spelling, and vocabulary second; in^ addition, we* 

have materials on phonifis, arithmetic, ^composition, and study .skills. 

I have found that materials on study skills seem to be the most dif- . 

^icu^ to find, outside of simple worksheets or bas^C' books; those of / 

you who are interested in authorship might look into d^eloping a study 

* skills program in some medium other than print, for students who can- 

not or do not relate well to. p-rint as a medium for learning. I Mve, 

V also found, as I expectid, that stndents like to work on jLs not^ 

necessarily What I would have^ thought *they/d have liked at all— one of 

our most popular programs is the series of mini-courses on English 

mechanics put out by Educulture, and this "is a program , that I consider 

exceptionally dull. The third major principle I would like to s^tress 

./here is that the * important thing about equipment and materials is^to 

i have as wide a variety as possible available, both in terms of content 

and in terms of types of media* This, makes allowance iEor different 

learning stales and different preferences of students, and also allows 

V • . ■ . 
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instrtictors, to tpy a variety of appfoaches to help a student* Vemedy 
a learning disability o^^ skills deficienc/T ' • ' ^ ' 

* Searching for additional funds turned out to be one^ of my really . 
.xnterestxng quests this y6^r, because 1 learned so much about various 

sources of funds through my persistence. By far the most important • " 

• » » . ■ 

source of funding for .remedialrcompensatory education iit^Califomia, 

and perhaps ther§ is a similar system in your ardas,- ttimed out ta be 

,the' California State Plan for'^Vocational Education. Inr California, . ' 

l5% of vocational education funds are earmarked for disadvantaged stu*^. 

dents",' with, supportive services, including remedial education and tutor- 

ial se^ces specifically delineated as a .part of th^ required alloca- 

t;)Lon of funds." It was through our Dean of Vocational Etiucation that I 

, washable to -get temporary funds for this year to hire two .'half-tifie 

Instructional Assistants and a ^half-time certificated. reading special- 

istr I was able tb get enough money to hire two additional full-time 

Instrucftidnal Aides for a temporary six^week period, during our busiest 

" time Winter Quarter, through additionaJL vocational education f^nds ea'r- 
marked^ for supportive services "to, the physically handicapped, b'^caqse 

* we supplied instructional assistance, inclxltiing tutoring, typing, tap- 
ing, and transcribing, to physically handicapped Students 'for a total ». 
of 152 hours Fall Quarter and 311,5 hours Winter Qu^ter. The coordina- 
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tor of Services for Physically' Limited Students^ and t are presently 
working on a system whereby he can contribute a certain amount of money 
regularly to the budget for -the learning Center, on the basics of pro- 
jec\ed^use of quf services by the stu-dents enrolled in his program; and 
we^are •att'e^ting to set up a iiegiilar taping service for students who 

calhnot re'ad thj&ir textfiooks beca^ise of^physical limitations phrough 

i 

•m6ney from'Vocational Reltabi Imitation. I was also ablfe to get one lump • 
of one-time money from the Fijud for Innovati9n administered by the Vice- 
President for Instruction, with which ta purchase some carrels, t^ables 
and chairs, and* some basic equipment which my own budget did not allow 
for. The pr;f.ncip^e I am trying' to stress here is that you need not be 
limited*by district funds; if you "scrounge" hard enough, I think that 
usually you can get additional, funds with which to operate a program of 
compensatory education — through the Fe'^ral Government; through the 
state government; through special funds available on campus; and through 
a source I had not thought of until Kheaxd a speaker ori proposal writ- 
ing at a reading conference I attended' recently: he sujfegeSted that we 
should check out local sources — philanthropic and &e.rvice organizations * 
that might be interested JLn supporting innovative educational programs. 

The types of services provided through a Learning Center or its ' ^ 
equivalent should, in my ^opinion, be broader than just th6 services which 
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f« -under the term "remedial-compensatory education." As you, will not- 

ce in my statement of 'philosophy^ ^out my Learrfing Center, I think it 
is important that a Learning Center avoid bein& labelled the !!dunmy room 
of the college^ I have made a real effort, and will continue do so,^ 
to involve o.ther instructors, in the , process of using the. Learning Center 
to develop and store eni'ichment units of varioGs kinds for their ifegular 
classes. So far we have been, T think, , reasonably successful:, two'of i 
the econ instructors are sending their students to ^e Learning Center 
weekly to listen to taped Lessons, work through printed itudy modules, 
and take short quizzes on the material; and we are storing study-prac- 
tice materials for'' two different nursing programs. A psychology enrich- 
ment cprner is being planned, and one ecoa professor has one clas^; of 
released time ior the .Spring Quarter to develop a new'serie's of modules 
for a different econ course. 

Let me just run ^through the types pf services we have been providing 
ffo far, for the purpose of stressing the principle that a service such 
as a Learning Center shpuld provide = as wide a variety of types of s.er- 
vices -^s is possible. Our base service,' of. course, is to help students 
improve their basi'c educational, skills: reading,' language 'mechanics, 
vocaljMlary development, writing, study skills, and computational skills.. 
But beyond this, We ^re also providing t^he opportunity for instructors 



/ 
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to store enrichment units — the econ, -tiursing, and psychology prograins I 
mentioned; we have provided special services for physljcally Handicapped 
students which were not available elsewhere on campusi we provide iihort- 
term tutoring and editing services for studerrts for specific course as- 
signments; we have begun' an. ESL program, which is sriall right now but 
which we want to expand as rapidly as possible; and/ we have begim to in- 

* ^ / ♦ ^ 

volve other instructors in the preparation of materials* to be used by 
their own students for course enrichment. On p^^e/ 7. of the handout on 
my_ Learning Center that I have given you^ you vil^ fiixij.-fepme other pos- > 
sible future objectives. 



I would like to bring up one last matter concerning the place ok a 
'Xearning Center , in remedial-jCompeji^atory^ education — or, 'in this. case, 
any system of sHch ed^ucation whia^'mayjfe4 operative in your particular 
'^chool: the administrative structure x)f such a program. The* g'rinciple 
I should like; to stjrfess he re. *i6 that whenever you possibly can, fight . 



to keep (5r to get sucji a *prograta autonomous — that is, not attached to* a 
particular instructional department or division, in terms of budget and 
wRom you report to. This makes a tremendous dif ferencagPl am convinced 
in terms of political and psychological ramifications among the faculty 



and administration, and therefore in how well we 



the students 1 If you oan rej^rt directly to the.f.Dean of Instruction or 



can -ultimately sferve 



f c 
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/ 

the Dean Student Services (I don*t think, it matters much which) , you 
can keep /the entire operation much ."cleaner" and have more of an oppor- 

■ < .' ■ . 

tunity tb expand, your real searvices to all students and all faculty. ^ 
The tre^d nationally seems to be towards comb inihg all studeiit res^ource 
services, the library, learning center,., tutoring service, audio-visual 

serviqps, etc., into one. administrative xmit^ creating what is commonly 

- *■ ■» 

calleji a total Learning Resources Centei;; and that seems to me to be^an 

acceptable organizational structure, Whltt is dangerous is to be attach- 

I . ^ f, 

ed t/o a particular instructional division — because thea^instiructors in 



J' 



othJer divisions loolc on you as "belonging'V to thaf:pdrcicular division, 



an^ your services are less likely to be truly catopus-wide, they .ought 



t0 IS^--not 'to speak of th?¥fact that^^our budget has much less chance 
real consideration if it is. tied into the budget of one division. 

As I w{})fk with Che esta^)lishment. of this, new Learning Center at 
Ch^^ey Col'lege, I am more and more convinced that this concept, ^f a 
totally individualized student-help program,' is a healthy and workable 
one for --the students we^^are now ^erving in community colleges* Flexi^, 
biiity is the key factor here: the more flexible a program we have, th'e 
better we c^n sirve each studen|[as an individual, human being. 

Obviously, students sense a need for such a service: my staff and 
.I*", during Winter. Quarter, our first quarter of official operation, put 
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in 2,198.5 direct student contact hours, noC counting the hours of tap- 

king and transcribing we did — an average of 183 hours per week* 15And this 

was with very little advertising, be^^^e of-Tny linjitations of S^paCe 

' • / ' : 

a.nd staff — just posters, flyers at registration, and one newspaper art- 

icle. But whether or not yoy have on your campus a Learning Center or 

^ - \. ' ' . / 

equivalent, the principles that I have beejn discussing apply,, I, think, 

\ ~ ' • " * ' 

to all 'remedial-compensatory education. Most important are a humanistic 
• . • * - 

stance artd an emphasis on a personal, one-to-one relatibnship^with each 
Student, rather than a machine^riented system; provision for a variety , 
of equipment and materials; a thorough data collection. system; a constant 
search for additional funds; providing a variety of types of services; 



' ad^ 



and maintaining or trying to get as m,uch administrative autonomy as 
possible. By keeping these j^rinciples in mind, we can make progress in 
providing students Who need it witH supportive educational* services And. 
make a. real effort to«be sure the community college maintains an open * 
door, not a revolving one. 



THE AFFECII.VE COMPONENT OF STUDY 
Henry *R. Fea, Ph'.D. 

Traditionally, the cognitive comf^on^t^t of study h^s been research- 
ed and discussed. Hints and suggestions have emerged on readi-ng skills 
note taking, outline, uncferlining, ^d library procedures GJagner, 1965 
Riter, 1971; Fisher ,and Harris, 1974). However, there » has bjeen no con- 
census of opinion as to the merits of tl^ese (Hoon, 1974).^ - 

While research on the af fectiva^^fomponent of study is sparse, it 
does yielcLfeeager evj^clence that the affective 'component may b^ more* 

^&tent than, the cognitive, • and ceistainly. worthy of exploration CBurn-'' 

» « ' . • ^ '^-^ 

ett,\1973; Anderson, 1975). Thereft)re, Titans ekamitie affective ^ler 

menCs of stud^ which ^ave showji promise througl^ us^. • 



1. THE UNFINISHED TASK - Traditionally, a study has been taught^ 
to ^complete assignments. It has been stressed that given time and the 
necessary stamina, leaving a task incomplete is unreasd^able and pop- 
sibly.'iinethical. There is evidence, 'howe^ver, that tasks .which are left 
for later complet:j.on may result in more effi,cient learning' «t>d longer 
memory i^Martin & Davidson, 1964). Bfecau^e this is aTTabit .(aftid is re- 
placing aupther habit)i^ if vill take time and ener|y to initiate. ' But 
the project is no more difficult than remembedrinfo^ ^eave the^ap off 
the tube of 'tbothpaiste. - Suppose a student *is ^assigried a chapter to 
read. His Usual proc&Jute is to hope that the Mist'ructor will have 
forgotten the assignment by the nqxt class meeting, and therefore do ' 
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1 



4jf ^ 



ERIC 



nothing, But ass^uming he accepjts the ass%nment> he will read the 

chapter from th^ beginning to end', close t|ie book and say to himself, 

"Well, that'/s that—I've finished the chanter." The student 's mind 

1 ^ 
echoes/die, words and says."That*5 that. Nbw I can 'forget it." ^And 

it./^es. If the'student follows that ^fUnflnished Task^' technique 'he 

will read the chapter with the exception on the last section. Then he 

closes- the book. says to himself, "I musV remember' to 'read that 

* last pec^ion off the chapter," And his mind eWoes, "l must remember, 

I must remember." Nofe that the^ tim6, spent in .Reading is the same in 

both instances. * If the student's learning is' improJed and memory en-"* , 

hanced by following the second procedure, it will be to his advantage; 

Remember J it is a habit, an-d like any other habit, will take time to^^ 

acquire . - . • . _ - 

J 2. BUSY WORK' - "Busy Work" is .considexe-d to be that collection of. 

r • • ' ' * ' ^ & , 

activities through which a student puts himself, which take consider- 
able time and some effort, ^and which the^ student labels "study;" but 
which are not study. Every individual has the^ ability to cjonvince him- 
self "that he is studying, wh^n all he is doing 'is l?usy,work. An eijccel- 
lent example is the good high school student'. (The poor high schot>r 
student does not read Anything.) The*good high school student proceeds 
as follows: Hg. reads the text that was assigned and he uT^derlin^s as 
he reads* l£ asked "why he is underlining, he will state ;that h4 is 
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1/ 



un<|erlining'the important parts of the text so-, that he will remember 
them. That is not true. He is underlining parts so that he* can for-^ 
get that which is not underlined, it is not a .technique for learning; ' 
,it is a technique for forgetting. • , ^ 

The student feels satisfaction when he has completed' underlining 
parts of a chap^r, put the satisfaction does not dome from knowing ' 
that which is underlined—it comes from the knowledge that he need 'do 
nothing about that whith is. not underlined. Hisoi^t atep (the next 
^ time he "studies") is to make notes on the uh'd^rlined material/ This 
time he audibly expresses tl^e teehniq^ie h^ is using. When he has fin- 
ished writing his notes on the liftderlined material, he slides the text 
away saying, "Now I can 'forget. th% text.f And his mind obliges. Just 
before an examination on the^ chapter he writes notes on the notes he 
made. His aim is to condense his notes intb one page* When this is 
done, hja confronts .the. one page of condensed- material and the hard 
truth dawns on him, "I must §,J^dy this page the night before the examina- 
tion." Thi& is true. . All the rest has-been "Busy Work," a "goinjg 
through^ the motions" with the optimistic feeling .that he is studying, 
but with the reservation that he will "really learn" the night before 
the exattfination. ,He goes to the examination with a study background of 
one page the previous evening. Heaven help him if the instructor Sets 
questions On the material that was "read" or the material that was "un- 
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derlined." ^? 



Re.call of telephone numbers p.rovWles ja simple .ex^ple of the way. 
the mind operates under circumstances^si^nilar to th^t described above. 
When'you are supplied^ with a'telephone number you say, "Just a minute. 
I'd like to write it down so I will remember it." And that isn't true,^ 
is it? You write" it down so that you won't have to remember tfe.. 

^If a stvidejit changes this. Busy Work habit, he wii^i be amazed at 
his ability to .remember. He begins with the resolution;. "I'm go^ng to 
read this section of the text, then c:lose the book^ , and* attempt to re- 
ca.ll tl\e important, ideas and factg that I read— and everything that I 
cannot recall I will reread." The student finds himself reading to. 
remember'because the penalty ^i^ r^ereading. -Remember, it is a habit^ 
and will take' time to acquire.* • • 1 •* 

3* REMEMBERING AND FORGETTING - Those factors involved in memory 
\are psy.chologicaXly deep. Firsts it is jaeces&ary to recognize that 
there are two processes—that forgetting is just as much of an active 
process as remembering. If human beings could not forget anything their 
situation would be: just as difficult to live with as if they could not 
remember anything. , 

^; Suppose a speaker said,- "Say, let me tell you..," and the listener 
remembered evety word the speaker had' ever used, his inflection and why 
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he had said it. Suppose an individual remeinbered everything that he had 
ever eaten— the good and the bad— whether he felt w^ll'or ill/ life vould 

' ^ . \ 

be so horrible that many would cpmmit -suicide. * ^ ' 

... • r 

' \ Forgetting is just as valuable as rememberings Iftunan beings must, 
learn to control the two. .Cdnsidei two 'hypothetical situations, one in 
which forgetting is needed and^the ofher remembering is needed. .Suppose 
the first situation is a quarrel which you had witli a frieiid this morning 
— your very best friend—and it" was one of those bitter, bitter .q^iarrels, 
in which you said things that you know you shouldn't have said and in 
which he said thingjs that you're quite sure h^ may have been hoarding 
fpr man^ years" and that you can never forgive. The^^^arrel is over and ^ 
you walk^away and you s^y tojourself, "I must forget this, or we -can 
never be friejads again. I must forget." And with your whole heart you 



hope that you will 



^ Consider the s 



forget it. ' ' .yf 



jjecond situation. ^ This morning^ you went to a lecture 
and the instructor said to yau'^' "This material is vital to you in y^r' 
profession and also will be on the final examination. So you said to 
yourself, "I must remember '^his. It's absolutely vital that I do." 

0 

There are the two slftuations — one in which with your whole heart 
you hope you will forget?, "and the other with your \aK^)le mind you hope 

/ ' . / 0 ^ 

you. wilj. remember. How do you proceed? In the first situation you have 
^ •/ 

just said to yourseia ."I must forget this,^or we can never be friends 
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again; With your next.breatk you' say, "^'How did this start? What start- 
ed this quarrel? Oh, yes,T.,and then what hid I Say?"" Andr^j^u find your- 
self 'somewhere where you cmi>§it undisturbed, ^here it's v^::cy.-'quiet, where ' 
there's nothing exciting around you and you can concentrate o1? your thoughts. 
A good place, of course, is to go to .a lecturel, because you've learned long * 
ago that you can concentrate Ojci your own problems in lecture's. -So you cfo; 
and you^t;e hfghly emotionally Involved, You say, "How could he h^ve s'aid 
that? 1 remetrfjer distinctly. These were his very words. . .i^d then I said, 
this, an^ he said, that, and theo I said, that..." At one o'clock in the . 
.morning you are fossing to and fro on your bed arfd you' re^ saying^ to your-, 
^elf, "For heaven's sake, why can't I forget it? I go over and over and 
over this quarrel. -Why can't I forget it?" Now the Ntreasoh you can't for- 
gfel.it is that you have used every learning technique known to .psycho.lo- 
gists to help, you arementer^ Every one. X'Pu told yourself you must for- 
get it, but.. you have used evevpr te.chnique td\lnelp you remember. 

Why did yoVi remember this quarrel? These are the^ techniques for 
remembering. First, emotional involvement — a^ high an emotional involve- 
ment as you tan gfet, within limits"; second, quick review — review almost 
immediately that the fevent has occurred, because forgetting begins im- 
mediately*] three, organ^.2ation; and four, real meaning. See what you 
were doing — "How could^he have* said that?" ^nd you feel yourself burning 
all over again with anger • "How did this begin? What happeiied then?" 
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• ' . ' ;* 

See how you. are orgatiizing it. so caTefully? .Thirdly , remember ^ Imto^di'ate 
r^iew? You hardly got out of sight and ^you were reviet^i^g. ' Arid fourth?^ 
ly, *1 wond^er^if he really meant t^iat? What, did' he- mean wh^n 'he said" (that 
I va^l th'fe meanest 'character\lie has ever known? What did' he mean? What ' 
did he mean? Where was I mean? Had I been mean to him? B^ve *I done* 

■ ; . , . • , 

this, this, and this?" ' . ^ ^ . ^ 

Consider the lecture situation — whiTch you tqld yourself must be re- 
membered. The instructor got ^very excjted. ' He was^really emotionally 
involved. He said, "THINK of ii! This the* mps.t vital thing that's y 
ever happened to mankind." And yo.u sat there an-d couldn't care less, 
could ypu, except it was jgoing to be on, the exam. » You weren't emotional- 
,ly involved. Second, ^ soon as the lecture was ove^ y^^^* stood up • and 
said, "Well,^ho's fpx coffee? I hav6 a * chance tp* -arrange a date for .this 

weekend between no^ and the next class."* No emotional involvement, no 

• / ^ • > . ■ ' ' 

organization, nc) meaning, no immediate' review. ' That night, or the next 

day, when yoi/tgot arouncftto your notes again, you looked at them and they 

\ . • • . . . . 

might as w^ll have been -written by a stranger. 



It can be don^ to forget? To remember? What are the techniques' 



If's/just as importaut to be' able to forget that quarrel as it is. ta b'i^ 

able to remember what" is going to be on an examinati<^. How could ^'fibrj 

getting have^en promoted an ^the quarrel? You can't avoid tlie emotional 

involvement — it^s already^ there. But you can avoid exploring everything 

N . . .... 
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W • 

_ for meaning, organizing, and immediate, review. The best thing is- to get 

ixivolved in something immediately that wduld prevent you from reviewing, . 

prevent you from organizing and prevent you from searching fpr tneaning* 

The simplest method* is to go and pick, a quarrel with someone \els*e,. pre- ^ 

ferrably someone very large, because then you will very quickly forget 

the quarrel^ that you Had this moi^ning. Just go out and the first large 

* 

person that* you see in front of you, kick him in the shins as hard as 

you can. TheAeventis* that follow will help yoii forgfet the quarrel with 
r t 

your friend (not recommended) . * 



^ Is there something less drastic? Perhaps you have an aunt who^ gets 

very excited if she senses anything in your letters to her 'that s'iioir^that 
, you are disturbed. You immediately receive several ^phdne calls atid some 

■ ' ' - S "~ ' " ^ 

letters #end she asks if she shouldn t come out to see you, and so th^ re^^ 
suit is drastic. So if you. had this quarrel with your friend, sit down 
' and write to Aunt Martha, with the idea that you will post this letter as 
soon as it ig finished. Concentrate on the letter or you are going to 

get into dif fjlculties; you know that. You are preventing yourself, while 

^'^^.--^'^^ 

the time ticks^ away, from reviewing, from organizing and searching for 
-meaning* ,.And if you can get the letter written and then choose something 
eise which occupies your mind (because every hour makes a difference) ; 
if you can hold the qo'arrel relatively out of mind for three or fou? 
hours, yoy can meet your ftiend that evening and say, "We'fouglit about j 
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something this morning. I can^t remember much about it, but it ^tbe fool- 
ishj I know that. J^et^js shake hands and forget it," and you can sleep 
that Bi^ht. 



How can remefllbering be^promoted in the lecture? Get emotionally in- 
volved somehow. If you can't do anything else,.wri^e in the text, in the* 
margin: "This author is crazy. He doesnit know what he's talking about. 
He's stupid V I'm quite sure I could have done better.'" *0t think that 

about the lecturer, if ^ou want- to.. - Get emotionally involved somehow; 

♦ » 

Transfer the emotion to yourself as soon as you can. Say, "Surely I c.an 
xex^emer three points about this. If I can't remember three points about 
this letSture as soon as the lecture is over, next time I walk past a 
storm sewer l'm\going to drop a dollar into it,^or a couple of half- 
dollars. An%I'm going to be so angry at uyself for losing a dollar so 
foolishly that next time I'll remember.. You can get emotionally involved 
over this even if you can't intrinsically over the subject matter. You 
can get eniotionally involved by setting up some sort, of contest with your- 
self — some challenge where either you 11 lose and feel angry at yourself, 
or you'll win and feel elated. It doesn''t matter which emotion is in- 
volved. One \^y to, remember what ifhej lecturer says, or at least to start* 
to know the lecturer, is to bet your friend that you can remember that • 
ttte lecturer says "and" or. "n'd" fifty times in a lecture and yoiv.will 
count them. i Your concentration is^ fantastic during that ^ext lectiwre. 



./ 
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The subject isn't good, because it doesn/t give you anything valuable 
that first time, but it tj^i^es vou to concentrate. 

So first, get emotionally involved. Second - review immediate^ 
The tifne ^between lectures is ten minutes. In ten minutes you can yeview 

'any lecture ever given because no instructor can cover so many poJnt^s in 

* * * * • / 

forty-fiv6 minutes that it is impossible to review them in teii^ /The 

mind can go like lightning and the voice cannot. Remember thajf — that 

/ 

between the time the lecture closes and the beginning of the npct lecture 
you have plenty of time to review the lecture and to ot^anizd^ itF, to re- 
call it, to place it in proper sequence. and to test yoursely on the lean- 
ing. If you le^n that technique, (I know it's difficult pecause it's 
so niee to stand up and stretch and say, "Well, let's ta^k about somei 
interesting things for a few minutea.") But adopt th^/technique of 
wording when you.work and then relaxing and playinjj' when you play. 

The individuals who do this listen very carefully to lectures, they 
organize as soon as they are done and all they h^ve to do is glance at 
their notes that night. Many many individuals on campus all over the 

N. 

country are b*eittg given credit for enormous intelligence and all they 
have is good, study techniques* The individual who uses this needs to 
study his notes almost ^lot at all. He can go out every evening, except 
for reading assignments. T^iat's remembering and forgetting. To under- 
stand the psy<!hology behind them. and to set up habits so that^these 
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^techniques, if you wish, will work for you .instead of against you; Jflifen 

• • • * 

you want to remember, you can;^when you want to forgdt^ you can.^ The" 

techniques wilt. work for everyone^ Th.ey must be adapted in specific . 
ways to your sf)ecific life, but th^ techniques are universal.. \ 



4.' TIME PLANNING - This r^ers to the length of pei:iod a student 
should use f5r "study and the length of break which he should take between 
study periods. It is dependent upon wiiat is kfiown «s the r^te of persev- 
eration. It could be *<ies,cribed as the rate of inertia. 

' Consider an example: Suppose you and your roommate are studying andi 
your roommate makes a suggestion that you stop studyijig and go hoveling. 

you go bowling ^nd about the-rmiddle of your second frame* som'eohe says 
to you, '"Wake iipl 'lt*s y'bur tunt." Atid you^ shake your heaxl and say,"I*m ^ 
'sorry. I was thinking about vhat I have been reading." On tha' other 
h^nd, you leave the bowling when you^finish, go back to, your rocto and 
you try to study. You can*t. -You talk for at least half .an hour,, then 
you wash, and you lie aijoun^, finally' you can get baqk to study, but it ^ 
takes a iong^'time. . Your roommate sits down .the»moment he walks in ,the 
door and he*s deeply concentrating on his steadies two minutes latet; He 
has what is known as a. low rate of perseveration. Ha can get absorbed ^ 
in his studies quicHly and out'^of them just. as quickly^ You have a hfgh 
rate of perseveration. It takes* you a long time to teach a level of 
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deep concentration and a long time to switch to another topic upon which 
to concentrate* 

i 

Now, what does this mean in ternis o f 'stildy behavior? It means that 
you mxist learn your rate of i^^rseveration, tf you happen to be one whose 
irate of perseveration is very high, you should use very long periods to 
stwiy and infrequent periods* If you had an extremely high rate of per- 
s^everation, it's possible that you should Sjtudy just once a week and 



* f 

study all night when .you do so* 



On the other 'hand, if you havfe a very low r^rtfe of periseveration, 
it's quite possible that you should study |f or ten minutes and no longer 
at a stretch, and then take at least a Jitteen minute break 'to. do some- 
thing else in between study periods. Now what happens if you can't do' 

this? If you have a very low rfiCe of perseveration, you sit down to 

■ * / 

study for an hour*.or two hours, as is tne custom, and ^jhat ^ou do is 

"it: / ■ ' ' ■ 

concentrate deeply for .ten fifteen minutes and then you find yourself 
doing "busy work." You can't concentrate, you cdn't keep your mind on 
the topic, so you say to yourself, ^'Well, perhaps if, I^underline ±t 
would help." So you" start underlining and writing notes and going 
through, all thd -motions." Now if you did but realize it-, your study peri- 
od is over in ten to fifteen minutes. That's as long as you can coijcen- 
triite deeply, and it is foolish to try to study when you are not concen- 
trating deeply. So evaluate yourself in comparison toothers. Do*^you 

23 * 
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have a high or low rate of persevererion? If ypu have a hi^ 'one, t-ry 
to plan for long, uninternipted and infrequent periods of study. If you 
have a low rate of perseveration, try to plan for frequent periods of 
study, which are of brief duration. Think about that. It requires that 
you critically evaluate yourself. There 'aire no objective measures here. 
If you find that you can study, 'fof only brief periods of time and your 
concentration is gone, instead of switching to busy work, try planning 



4 • • ■ 

your life — planning your study, so that you get frequent .short periods 

to study during thfe day. * . . . , * 



5.- RATIONALIZATION - Rationalization is difficult to recognize, but 

it is wise that you begin to recognize rationalization in yourself when 

you are studying. Consider rationalization this way: You feel tKat you 

should study tonight, but you go to a movie. You say to yourself, "Well, 
1 • * y 

if I go to a movie ^toni^t 1*11 study harder tomorrow niglit." Or, "It's 
a good thing. I w^t *to the movies. I've been studying hard for two or 
three nights and I must be fatigued with study.*" That's a simple. form 
of rationalization, but the problem arises when this happens: You stay 
away from ia lecture and you either had a very good reason for staying , 
away from the lecture, in which case you don't feel guilty, or you didn't 
have a very good] reason for staying away from the. lecture, in which case 
you do feel guilty. Now if you didn't have a good redSon €or staying / 
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away from the lecture and you feel guilty, you proceed to argue this <^ 
way:\ You say to your classmate (who was in class), "I don^t suppose I 
missed very much today, did I?" He doesn't want to review the whole les- 
son, so he says, "Oh, no, I don't think you missed much." -So you say, 
"Good, I didn't t^ink I would." So you've retained your self-respect, 
but lost the opportunity to check what you did miss. And the same with 
missing reading a chapter. Now 'if that happens, you find that you lose 
the possibility of studying any area where you put it off for some rea- 



son and your self-respect becomes involved. Wafi^ yourself and others- 
and see.^1 you do this. ^ • 

' If you rationalize^ frequently it .can be harmful.^' One of the draw- 
backs of being a student, is that your day's work is never done^. If you 
are a laborer and you h^ve one thousand cases of soap to stack in a day, 
your day's work is done when the cases are packed. Yoiir^mind is free and 
you don't feejl guiltyV Bu^ stxriy doesn't work this way, If^you're a 
conscientious studentj, you're nev^r quite sure whether you should be 
putting in more time; whether you should be studying harder, qr for long- 
er hours. Thel^e's a constant guilt feeling. Every stUdent should have 
some recreation, and. some time to study, but because of this constant guilt 
feeling you have to Uktch rationalization in studies. It can become a 
serious problem, so that a student can talk himself into believing that 
the text c6ntains nothing important and the lectures contain nothing 
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6. MAKING. IT YOUR OWN - What does it mean to. make a thing your ov^? 
This is discussed in many texts but lhas never been explained in^such a • 
way that it is ^lear to those who rekd it. There are but three ways to 
remember something* One is to rote memorise it. The second is to write\ 
it a sufficient number of times, but the waste in en^i:gy and low mental 
effort- and enormous time required make\ this method more unrewarding. 



The third way is to make it your own, \ Now this way has certain values; 
'"if a thing becomes your own it is neverlf orgotten,^ Students who say, 
"Well, it's no use studying two weeks before an exam, because you forget 
things before the fexam comes," ^re using jpst one method. They're using 
rote memory, wjiich erodes guickly. If they made it theix own, it would 
be their own for years, , They could study for examinations years before 
the ^xam. Now how does a student make something his own?' 

' ' .'. 

Consider an exampJLe: The word "quadratJ:^ It 'is to be hoped that 
the student does not knoi^the meaning of this word ,becatjise the object 
of the next few paragraphs .is to "make it his own." >If the, student is 
told the meaning of quadrat he^^wili have forgotten it in .twefity-four 
hours. If he makes ^t his own', will be his permanently. 

' \ ' ^ ' * ~ - " 

A quadrat is*a little lead .slug ^used by a typesetter to place. bet- 

*^ • • "* ' ^, \ . • 

ween words, A type-setter .has tac^l sl^ugs foi; the letters. To set up the 

26-;\;.*' ; ""^^ 
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.word "Cat7 |ise a tall slug witji a C "bri" tl^e top of it, and then a tall 
slug yi-dt an A-on the top of i;t,' and a tall one wtth a T on top. Then, 



there must^be a slug which prevents these from sliding around, but doesn't 
printf^for the space between words — a low slug. It is. known as a quadrate 
Repoyrters and typesetters commonly call them 'quads* but the proper heme 

/ • * ■ ' 

. is ijuadrat. 

/ * " ' ' ^ 

You won't remember that unless you make it your own/ Now how can 

you make it your own? It's, a very j)eraonal thing. ^'A teacher might re- 
member it this way: Children' who are poor readers, who cannot read the 
vfrords, are^ reading the quadrats — phat is, they're reading the blanks bet- 
ween th'e words. ' Now. you may say, "That's ridiculous." It is. But the 
teacher who thought up this parallel has never forgotten the. meaning of 
quadrat. You can't remember it that way, because that isn't yours — it 
isn't part of^ your personal life; it isn't part of your profession. But 
you can remember it by making it part of your personal life or prcj||^|||jsion. 
Try it. - ' 

A nurse thought^ as follows; "I suppose that you co^ld thinks of 'She 
space between beds, *where there are no patients, as the quadrats. Tfte 
way the*-hospital wards are getting smaller and^ smaller, they will have 
to get •thinner and thinner nurses to fit into the qua<*|:ats." ^e word 
ha^^^cdme her ow?i for that 'nurse. She will never forget ^t. It' 9 part 
of her profession and it's part xxf her life. 
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You take the word quadrat anrd in. some way use it so that it still 
means partly what it, is intended to mean, 'but in^ a way in which it fits 
your particular life and you'll never forget it. That's the way it's 
done. That's what it means to make a thing your own. 

By rote memorization you simply repeat to yourself if you want to: 
"a quadrat Is a lead slug used in typesetting." Ybu won't remember it 
very long;' you'll jceview it before a test, and perhaps you will remember 
ft during the test, and then you, will forget it very quickly. But if 
you will in some way make it part of your life, you will never forget it. 



Try it 'with the next word you need to learn. 



^^^^ \ 
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■ wo ISSUES IN READING IN COMMUNITY COLLEGES: 

\ 

CONTENT AREAS AND INFORMAL DIAGNOSIS 

b'y ■ - " • ■ 

' - Karen Strom Spring, Ph.D. 

/ 

It is a mundane fact that, 'electronic generation' or not, most 
information whicWib J^layed through schooling is relayed via print. 
The community college student who is still reading on an elementaty pr 
junior high school level is going to be hard-pressed to get information 
from his/her classes, whether it be Food' Trades, Cosmetology, or Soci- 
ology.^ Yet, these people are, after all, adults. Thbugh their skill 
levels may be felementary, their life experiences, motivations, interests, 
are very adult (much more "nitty-gritty" than ^'Chitty-Chitty-Bang-Bang") . 
The issues are how to aid community college students who are not reading 

on' the co.llege level, while taking into consideration that; 

' ' ^ . Ji 

(a) They are adults (the average age at our community college is 

28).^ • • * * • . . 

(b) There i's oft^n a large multi-cultural population, especially 
in urDan community colleges ' 

.and following lately from (a) and (b,) : • ' * . ' ' • 

(c) These students want to learn information; oftea they have a . 
• ^'if very parti^cular trade or co'nt^t area in mln,d. - 

(d) Standardi2ed tests are' difficult (oft^ unpolitic) to adonis- 
ter in open enrollment colleges. . 
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THE 'CO NTENT' AREAS* 



Content area teachers are becoming more concerned with the basic 

{ ^ ' / ■ 

skills of^reading, writing, and studying. Can teachers trained in a 
^ particular subject area, adijre^^ themselves to the ^teaching of t*hese 
^ basic skills?^ Tc^ some extieW, at least, I think they canr- There are 

certain simple' to^s" which! education s^tudents in reading learn' about 

. . 1 ^ . 

but content area teachers often do ndt, which are simple to use in the 

classroom. One such tool ilp the Fry readability formula. (See Appendix 

i \ \ ^ _ ' 

for instructions). Based on a count of the average number o'^f syllables 

/I 

and sentences per hundred words, the approximate grade ^evel of the text 
can be^ plotted on a graph. Teacher^ may well be surprised to learn that 
their freeman history text (for example) is of^ the^^^og^^f^^^ graph 
(i.e., beyond fourth year of college) in terms of reading diff£culty,' 
Others may^e surprised to find the novel they use in freshman composi- 
tion is on the 8th grade reading level. True> thet'e -axe..,,shortc^^ to^ 
the Fry graph. First of *all (like all readability formulas) it is only 
an estimate of reading level; secondly, it ia baaed on the premise that 
reading difficulty correlates with sentence length and number of^syll-' 

ables in *the words. It is probably usually true that complicated ideas 

' . * : ' ' ^ ' 

have more complic*ated vocabulary and sentence structure, but it ii not. 
always true (e.g., "I tljirhk, therefore I am."), 'Nevertheless, it only 

.• . ■ •• - • 
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takes a few minutes to use the Fry graph , and even an estimate of read- 
ing level can be a great asget in choosing an appropriate text1)ook. 

'*Once the text is chosen,, how do you knov,, which students are likely 
to have trouble with it? If your school administers standardized tests, 
you may know your students* reading^levels . ,If you do nof .have such , 
scores or If you are^oncemed with, the validity* of those scores, then ' 
you majt wish tfo^ try using *"cloze*' procedure (See Appendix B for instruc- 
tions) . . , ^ ' 

.A strength of cloze procedure- is its validity.* That is, it is*a ' 

test'^based on exactly :those materials which the student will ned'd to , 

read for his/her class;^and,' furthermote, the "questions" are never sub- 

jective ot arbitrary, but are built iiito the procedure. AXsp, the test 

usually only takes 15. to 30 minutes to take, so %t is easy to use in the 

• class rooiti* From^it the instructor wiH have a prT|4ty**fair estimate of 

who can probably 'read the tex^tbopk independently, who will need "guided 
» ' 

reading," and who may be so frustrated by the material as to derive lit- 
tie or no benefit ffom it, even with sor^ help. A drawback of the test 
is that students peed a fairly high tolerfihce for uncertainty, sin)$e the 
procedure involves, guessing which word fits the blank. Also, studentp 

0 , 



*For example, does a tenth grade score on a standa^disj^d reading test 
mean that the student can read a tenth grade sociology *text, or chemistry 
text, or welding text — with equal ease? . ' 
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must be made to^ understand that even if they are wrong about as many as 
half of -the words,- they are con^ldereti to have a good' 



score. 

0 



§0, for a content area teacher Oo evaluate the reading level of a 
text >nd then to "match" students to it, I'd recommend use of the Fry 
formula followed by cloze procedure administered early in the quarter* 

\ Let us say (as is often^he problem) the only .tekt that yeally g'ives 
th6. necessary information is on upppr college level, but students >are 
ireaditig on about 8th (or even lower) grade level. If such students have 
not been "screened out" of the class, is it possible to preserve the 
content of the course and still reach these lower level readers? 

\ Here is a passage from^ sociology text* used .at ojur community col- 
lege: , " ' ' - ^ ^r . 



■ Grade: * Mid-College Level 

Sentences: 5.j3 ^ o 
■Syllables: 170* 



o . 



I 



^. [ah theories of socialization attempt to explain how the' child 
girpw^ — or fails to- grow--into an adult who ±s willing to cooperate 
with others anU make the personal sacrifices necessary for sqcial 
living. But how is thi^ orientation toward moral behavior acquired? 

^Do people behave in a moral fashion because their society purtishes 
those who deviate from the norms? Do they believe in or internalize 
the "rules of acceptable social behavior, or do they evolve their 
own ethical princi^le^? ; ' ^ 



*Th,e . Study of Society,. (Dushkin Publishin^^ Group) , 1974, Connecticut. 
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^ Early research shed -little light on this problem. In a fam- 

1 ous experiment described in "Studies in Deceit"] (1928) Hugh Hart- 
shome aud M. A. May examined the behayior of children in a situa- 
tion whfere thexe-was an opportunity to cheat. Their, findings were^ 
^ a moralist's nightmare r . nearly everyone dheated. There was little 
correlation between cheating in one situation and another^ Chil- 
dren's verbal responses bore no relation to their actual behavior. 
There was no relationship between cheating and teaching of religi- 
"6us values. Cheating was rot a character trait; it was a situation- 
al phenomenon. Values of honesty, Hartshome and May concluded, 
are relative to each class or group; there is^ no absolute morality, 
because the content of notions of right and wrqng are determined by 
"cultural values. ^ • ^ 

Using the principles of shortening sentences and simplifying vocabu- 
lary, tlVe pass - • 

lary, the passage was re-written to the following levels: 

"Grade: Ninth/Tenth 
- . Sentences: 9 

Syllables: 164 : ^ 

^ ^ [All theories of socialization attempt to explain how the 

dhild gfows — or fails- to grow-rinto a well adjusted adult. Will 
he or she become an adult who is willing, to cooperate with others? 
^ ' Will he or^h^ make ^^the personal' Sacrifices necessary^ for personal 
^living? Just how does the child acquire moral behavior? Do people 
behave mJ^rally for lear^of punishment? Do th^y adopt within them- 
^ selves society's rules for^cceptable behavior? Or do they dev-, 
elo^ their own ethical (moral) principles? 

Early research did not do much to answer these questions. 
Hartshome and May (1928) studied the behavior of childrert who 
had the chance] ^to cheat. ^ * ^ , ' ^ ' 

C 

Grade:' Seven4ih - o ' - 

S^n tehees: 10.9 * ' . 

/ ' .Syllables: 155 '* ■ ' , 

,c \ [Theories of socialization try to* explain ^ow the child grows 
into an adult. 'Will he be well adjusted? Will he be able to co- 
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operate? Will he be 9b le to make saerifices needed for personal 
living? Juat how. does the child l^am moral behavior? Do people 
truly accept and believe society's rules? Or dc 'they develop their 
own ethical (moral) beliefs? 

Early research shed little light on these questions. Hart- 
$home and May (1928) studied the cheating. behavior in children. 
,Would children cheat if they got the chance and didn't think A 

• ^they'd] get caught? . 

\ Grade: Fourth /^iftli , ik, ^ 

Sentences: 15 * ■ * 

Syllables: 146 ! , ^ . 

' . . . 

[How does the child grow-into an adult? Social theories try 
to explain thi^. Will the chfld become a well-adjusted adtflt? 
Will he cooperate? Can he^ raakife, sacrifices if he needs to? How ' 

* does the child learn to be moral? Is it fear of punishment? Dqesc 
he truly believe society's rifles.? Or does he f0rm his own moraL 
beliefs? ~ / ' • ' • 

Early research tried to answiSr thes^ questions. Hartshome 
and MaJ^ (1928) studied cheating*. Giyen the chance, would chljdr 
riBti cheat? Almost all the children, in their^ experiment cheated'. 
What children, said about cheating ai^ not mattej^^ The religious ^ 
■ ' values .they learned did. not matter.]' 

.. . In terms of, sheer energy,.!'^ '''^y be impractical to re-write enti're 

t • 

■ texts. However, instructors often use "handouts" to supplement teicts . 
or lectui;fes. Writing handouts with an eye toward reading levfel may 
pi;ove useful in a content area class where some sjtudents are reading be- 

^ ^ ■ ... . ' .-• , 

. low grade 4.evel. Pi'eservation the information taWes ingehuity o:ij''the 
part of the^ instructor. ,.If, despite all efforts, some 0^ the siibtleties 
of t]iie original passage are lost, this must be balanced against the pos- 
sibility'.that some students may not "get" the subtleties of the original 
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passage dnyway because oS^rea4ing difficulty. At least with the re- 
writes they can hopefully get some inf ormation*. . - 

^< ' ^ ^ ^ * , 

INFORMAL DIAGNOSIS OF READING PROBLEMS : 

The problems with standardized testing, are legion. There are the 
sensitivities associated with "screening" in an institution which is 
"open-enrollment." (The two processes do not have to be conflic'ting, 
but tliey are often construed that way») There are the problems involv- 
ed in the sheer mechanics of trying to administer a test to^ large wanh- . 
bers of students. There are students who cannot deal with su^h tests; 
some who cannot read them. There are the problems of the validity ofv 
standardized tests on multi-cultural students who come from "non-stand- 
ard^* backgrounds. ' • 

\. ^ . ■ ■ ■ ■ ' 

B||t diagnosis is necessary if the instructor is. to appropriately 
plan the curriciflum* ^ The Informal Reading Jnventory is one excellent 
way of d|.agnosing students — diagnosing in the true sense of the word; 
that i^,, not simply stating what grade level students read on, but whit 
kinds •of problems they have in reading. An explanation of how to'de- 
sign ^nd administer an IRI would take too much space here*, but basical^ 
ly the tjeSt cojisists '.of lists of words and passages on each grade level 
of interest. The student reads out loud to the teacher until he/she .makes'* 



*IRl's are described in many texts, but one source you may wish to refer to 

is: Johnson & Kress, Informal Reading Inventories , International Reading 

Association, 1965* * 

* 
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five errors on a particular grade level. Then tSle student ^reads a pas- 
sage on the grade level in which "fewer than five (but more than zero) 

i 

mistakes were made in word recognition, (this is an es,timate of the 
student's "instructional" grade level). Part^of the passage is read 
out loud while the instructor' makes notes .of errors, such as phqnic " 
errors, substitutions', ^omission? , etc. The student finishee the ^as- 
age silently and then answers' a series of comprehension questions which 
can be designed to test ^or particular kinds of comprehension; e.g., 
main idea, detail, inference, etc. . • 

• < ■ • / • ■ 

Because this test is scqred on the basis .of an analysis Of errors . 

, jf- ' , * . • ' 

(as well as amount) the instructor has a wealth of information to use.. 

Does the student have trpuble with suffixes? With vowels? With blends? 

With remembering detail? (See sample Diagnosis Sheet, Appendix C) Be- 

cause the. test can 6e madfe up by "the instrucfccJr, it can be adapted to 

.particulai;, putposes. In the R^eading Lab" of our Community College, 'for 

example, the IRI readings aife muiti-cultur^l. A content area teacher ^ 

can design an IRI in hisyher 'own area. This' instructor may not be in — . 

teres'ted in a phonic analysis of the student '$ reading-but may find it 

useful to know if there is a. difficulty in comprehension of, for example 

* * ^ ♦ . 

» . • 

relationships, chronology, inference, and so 9n. Perhaps the major at- 

traction of the.IRJ is affective. I«t is given on 4 one-to-one basis. 
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- ( ■ ^ - . 

The teacher can put the student at ease; assure him or her that the • 

purpos*e of the test, is to find out where errors are made and s,a th^ 

student shouldnlt be upset when he/she makes them. Furthermore, the 
« 

test is over whfen a certain numb.er of errors are, made which eliminates 
•the frustration and humiliation of facing an IBM answer sheet for one 
and one-half hours past the point of being able to read the passages. 

Cloze procedure is also useful as a diagnostic tool. Here is an 
actual example taken^from a communications class , at our college*: 

"There is no great mystery surrounding the techniques of 
public speaking. Most of them are ignorants matter of common 
sense. Then you could approach the audience with your usua^ 
confidence, ^you could reason your way to the^basic techniques 

yourself* And the truth of the . is that most of 

, people .l^ecome a bit panicky we t^ink about * standing in 

front of a room croweA of . people who are listening at us and 
■listening to^ what we have to say." 

A number of observations' may be made on the basis of *tfhis short 
paragraph. The student does ndt always attend to the^^entire meaning of 
the sentence, b.ut only to the immediate phrase (e.g., people who are 
"listening ) . The student has troubl-e with prepositional rela^jionships 
'or idioms :|nvolving prepositions.. For fexample, "crowed" is probably . 
a misspelling of crowded, but#crowded should be followed by "with" not 
"0f'^ Simila^rly, "listening" shourd 6e followed 6y "to" not "at"* The 



student idealized this 



;in the second part of the sentence. Therefore^ 



*The exx:erpt is jErom ^ 



text by Howard, Trac^, and Thomas, Contact; A 



Textbook in Applied Copmiunications , 2nd Edition, Prentice-Hall, 1974. 
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when be/she chose- "listening" in the first part of the sentence, it 

was probably a resj)onse to the immediate phrase (people who are ), 

without paying attention to the next word "at". C - 

*• A program for this student should pjrobably include lessons on "re- 
lative" terms (e.g., conjunctions and. prepositions) and on attending 
to the meaning and syntax of the sentences (rather than just the phrase) 
C^oze procedure is particularly useful for. teaching as^jij&ell'as diagnos- 
ing. The cloze passages could be designed, for example, with only re-* 
lational terras omitted (or suffixes, or Verbs, or "main 'idea" words, 
etc.) (See furthd^f example in* Appendix D) Studetits and teacher can 
-discuss their choices as a group. 

A FEW LAST WORDS ; * ' ^ 

The suggestions offered in this paper^may be a "drop in the bucket" 
compared to the massivje needs, of many open-enrollment' students and the 
many social7-even moral— ^concerns associated with dealing with these 
needs." It is hoped, however, that^these few items will be of use in a 
practical everydky classroom sense. An4, ultimately, that's where it's 
at. • ■ • 
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APPENDIX A 



DIRECTIONS FOR USING THE FRY READABILITY GRAPH* 



1. Select three* one-hundred word passages from the beginning, middle, 
and the end of the book. Skip all proper nouns unless they can be 
easily decoded .by using phonics. 

2. Count the number of sentences in each hundred-word passage (esti- 
mating to tfte nearest tenth of a sentence). Average these numbers. 

: 

3. Count the total number of syllables in each 'hnnd;:ed-word .sample. 
.The is a syllable ^for each vowel sound. It might be coifvenient 

to count ever^ sylljpble over one in e^ch word,« and then add lOQ, 
Average the total number of syllables for the three exampres,.' 



*4. Plot on the graph the average number of sentences per hundred words 
and the ^Qverage number of syllables per hundred woAis. Most plot 
points, fall near the heavy curved line. Perpendicular lines mafk 
' off approximate gracie level areas. , * 



'1 



- ) 



Edward Fry: A Readability Fdrmula That Saves Tijne. Journal of Reading 
April, 1968, p. 513. M "' ' ' ■ ' 
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CLOZE PROCEDURE 



DESIGN ; . . ' T** ' * ' 

1. Choice of Passage: 
A; Shoiild be approximately 250 words long 

Should begin at beginning of a new paragraph 

^. Should be as typical of the writing in the whole text as is 
possible. First, try choosing at random; then see if it is 
typical or not <"not" would include, for example,, a long 
quote from another source)/ If noX typical, choose at 
"random" 'again. < 

• D. Has not yet been dealt with in class. 

2. Format: ^ 

A. The ,first anH last sentences of the passage should be left* in 
•their entirety. , 

Bi- With the exception 6f the first' and" last sentences, omit every ' 
fifth word from the passage/ Mark the -blanks 'with lines .of 
equal length, despite the length of the ^omitted words. This is 
to avoi^, giving cues to the students, as to the word which be- 
longs there. ^ - , J < • *<) * * - 

C. For easiest scoting, leave- 50 blanlfs^ ' * ' 

ADMINISTERING 

1* Put students at ease. 
« 

2. Encourage guessing. Iftdeed, the whol^e point of this is to make 

* as good guesses, .as possible* 

SCORING , . . . , - . 

When the scoring for clo2e test proce(Jure was designed, the assumption 

was made that only the exact word used in the text would be counted as^ 

c6rrecit. Synonyms would be considered wtong. This was to avoid any 

subjective dercision making, on the part of the scorers — some?thing to be 

* \. * ^ - ' . ^ 

avoided if large scale testing and reporting would occur. There is a 

» ' *• » 

liberal enough error allowance for you to be this rigorous in scoring. 
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However, I yould suggest that you score each student's test twice: 
once where synonyms are counted as wrong and once when they are jac- 
cepted. If there is a discrepancy — and the scores are not being used 
in A)rmal research but rather for your own use in the classroom — you 
may "adjust" 'the students' score at your discretion. 

e 

The cut-off points described here are suitable for community college 
textbooks (about Sth grade and up). Most published articles on cloze 
give different cut-offs because theV were generally derived for lower- 
level texts. • 

♦ 

1. Inde.pendent Level : 45 percent or more correct.' Out of 50 blanks^ 
this means the student got 23 or more correct. A score' on this 
level means the student is probably able' to read the text on his/ 
her own without trouble. / 

2. ' Instructional Level : 35 percent - 44 percent correct.' Out of 50 

blanks,' this me,ans the student got between 18 and 22 correct. 
Students reading on this level can prob^ably handle the text as long 
as they receive- some help from the instructor. 

4 - . - _ n 

3. Frustration Level : Below 35 percent correct. Out of 50 blanks, 
this meafts the student got fewer than 18 correct. He or she 5»ill 
probably find this textbook frustrating to read, even with some 
instructions. -"^ . * 



John Bormuth, personal correspondence.- May, 1974 
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APPENDIX C 

INFORMAL READING INVENTORY: DIAGNOSIS SHEET LEVEL 3-6 

STUDENT'S NAME ■ ^TEL.NO. 

DIAGNOSING TEACHER . . • , " , 



PROBLEM ■ COMMENTS 





Wojcd by. word reading / ^ ' . " ' 




xncorrecL pnrasmg 




iroor pronuncxauion > ^ « 




uiuxs s ions , , , 




Repctltxons 




Inversions or reversals 




Ihsertioris 




Substitutions 




Basic sight words not known 




Sight vocabulary not up 

to grade level " , ' 




Guesses at words 




Consonant soi^nds not known* 




Vowel sounds not known - s 




Elands, diagraph9, or . ' 
diphthongs not known* , u ' ' . ^ 




Lacks- structural Analysis 




Unable to yse- context clues • . 




Fails to comprehend 




Unaided recall scanty 




Response poorly organized 



OTHERS: " 



WORD RECOGNITION: Independent Instructional Frustration 

COMPREHENSION: Independent Instructional Frustration 

*It is so often useful to note if the errors are typically posi- 
tional, i.e., initial, medial, or final parts of words, , , 

K - 



APPENDIX D » 

. . » . 

I 

' - I, * .^- 

GL02E -As a diagnostic tool . 

- ■ ■ - ■ ^ ^ ■ ■ , ■ . , , . 

Here is an excerpt from an .Actual cloze' test taken by a community 

college student. Do you see any patterns to the errors this student 
makes ? 

y • ■ - 

"There is no great mystei^ surrounding the techniques 
of public speaking. Most of them are ignorants matter of ^ 
common sensed Then you could approach the audience with 
your usual confidence, you .could reason your way t£ the 
- basic techniques youriself. And the truth of the 



• is that most of p^eople become a bit panicky . ^ we 

think about standing in front of a room crowed of people 
who are listening at us and ^lifetening t£ what we have ta 



say." 
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Every good teacher kno\/s/"that the learning which takes place in 
his/her classroom is a function of aptitude and attitude. What the" 
student learns is d^etetm^-ned in part by what he thinks, and in part by 
how he feels about the subject, the learning process going oh, and him- 
self. There is sufficient evidence,, both informal and empirical, to 
corroborate this position. (2,6,7,10) Attitudes significantly affect 
the acquisition of measurable skills. They are important even if we de- 
fine ►JLeaming as a "change in' behavior." And if our definition' of 
learning is extended to embrace also the idea that* learning is a "change 
in percepjtion," then, the student's attitudes become the very essence of , 
the learning process. / ^ - ^ 

Attitudes, feelings, values — difficult to ^de'f ine and even more dif- 
*ficult to measure empirically — are generally categor^'zed under the rubric 
of "a£fect." .For^the purpose of this discussion it* is convenient, to 
consider the learning process as an integration of two processes: affec- 
tive and cognitive. Affect is concerned with the emotions, the':pa^sions\ 
the dispositions, motives, moral and aesthetic£>§ensibilities , sympathy, 

• ■ ■ ■ • - ' \ ^ 

capacity for concern, and appreciation. ^14:23) The cognitive process 
is concerned with factual knowledge and .formal relationships; it is dis- 



A CONFLUENT BEADING/ WRITING ' ■ • ' 
FUNDAMENTALS GURRIGULUM 
David McCarthy "v.-^ 

■ r 

. ciplin^e in the ways of knowing, involving- induction^ deduction analysis 
and^ generalization. (14; 23) 

''Most language arCs fundamentals courses focus specifically on cog-^ 
nitivc relationships in the form of reading, writing, anrf study skills* 
Yet the student's values, concerns, and feelings are always present. 
Sometimes they assist in the learning process j frequently they impede . 
^it; .rarely are they an intentionally structured component of a currdcu-* 
lum; almost^iever are they seen^ as objectives in themselves. 

The concept of confluent education proposes that all learning in- 
volves the^affective as Well' as the cognitive domain.' Affective compon- 
ents are present in the student, in 1:he subject matter, and in the rela- 
tionship betv^een the: two. It is the purpose of this discussion to in*^ 

dicate*how. affefct and cog^tion can be brought^into meaningful relation- 

. ^ , " V r 

ship, .or "confluence," in the classroom lessons which teaph reading and 

writing with particulat application to the nfemedial/compensatqry progranis 

r " . ■ 

of this nature^ in community colleges. The processes utilized are group. 2 
dynamics and Gestalt awareness exd'rci^es. The tools are. reading and 



writing; the materia3<s» standard cutfriculum materials, arid the interests 
and concerns almost universally identifialjLa'in student^^ The desired reVj^'' 



suit is an improvement ih study habits, ""'teacher acceptance, and self-concept. 
The first premise for a confluent reading/writing program losing^ 
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an ^apprbach* promulgated by Weinsteih and Fantini C4) and Newbxxrg and 
Borton (3) states that just as a student can learn about reading, writ- 
ihg, or math, subjects which are "outside," or remote to him personally, 
sa can he become awgfre of and learn to understand subjects which are *'ln 
side," specifically His own concerns and interests* These concerns are 
generally -defined as lying Within the parameters of identity, interper- 
sonal connectedness , aad power. * ' 

Identity concerns are those related to a person's sen4e''x)f worth, 
self-image, and self-esteem* They seek answers to the basic questions 
of ' "Who am I?" ^kftd ^J^fhat am I worth?" (5:4) Interpersonal connectedness 
concerns involve Aspects/ of behavior associated with a sense of positive 
affiliatx^ with others. They seek answers -to the questions "To whom 

do I belong?" and "Who are the significant ^others?" (5:5) Power issues 

' . • r 

are those aspects of behavior aimed at providing the person ^with a 
sense of influence over what is going on in his life. (5r53. 



The $econd premise for confluent language arts ^program dexives 

from Gestalt therapy. Accojrding t'o^this approach,' tlie perception of a 

thing takes place not by itself, but within a "field" which , contains its 

opposite. The perception of day is realizable only by the existence of 
« 

night; the emergence of a clock on the wall is possible only by an aware- 
ness of the' wall, or what .is "non-clock." The part can be identified 
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only in relationship to th^^ whole. (9) 

Perls applied this theoty,of perception to organic perceptions and 
feelings. (13) Living is seen as a continual process of completing 
"Gestalftetv. " . The example Perls gives is that of a person reading a 
book. The book is the figure, the reader's body is th^, background, and ^ 
as he reads, he becomes aware that he is thirsty. The sensation. of 
thirst in his throat now .emergest as figural, and the book becomes J),art 
of the background. Perhaps our reMer now imagines a gl^s of water. 
He .gets up, satisfies his thirsty and returns to his reading* His ac- 
tions have been determined by his need, the need of his organism to be' 
in a state pf balance, a s.tate of wholeness.^ Thus, needs organize both 
perception and behavior. ' " ^ " , " " ' 

In the current discussion, Gestalt .awareness is the vehicle through 
which the student becomes ^aware of not what, but also how he goes about 
knowings. Bence, the. learning process., which includes, learning how Jtp 
read and write, is\seen,as, not just an end in itself, but a means or a 
vehicle ^or self-knowledge. 

The third premise for a confluent language arts curriculum 'comes 

from group dynamics. Group dynamics emphasizes ittteractioij, among mem- • 
.... » , 

bers of a group. Traditionally , a ''group" is a collection of indivi-- 
duals.. In a typical group dynamics situation, intra-personal growth. 
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or growth within- the individual, is facilitiited through, feedback from • 
other meinbers of the group. This feedback includes the perceptions and . 
intuitions" of these individuals. . 

. A second way in which group dynamics leads to in tra-personal .growth 
involves the integrating of "subselyea^" Shapiro (11) and Assigi^pli (1) 
also conceive of the group as a set of separate selves or subpersonali- 
ties within the individual. One's sxabpersonalities may be, but usually 
are not, in total accord with one another. By identifying "€ind rational^ 

ly comprehending and integrating such stibselves, tKe individual can be- 

' -^^ - . - * . 

come, in G&talt terms, more "whole." 

■ •/ • 

Utilizing these three premises, confluent reading and writing les- 
sons, illustrated by fite^ follqwirtg, can be 6onstri|cted'"^for use with the 
community college student. . ^T' 

LESSON 1: Reading n / ' . 

" Students are divided into groAips of. four. Each is gfvett the fol« * 

low?.ngf list of "conversation starters": 

Directions: Whenever you feel reaBy, any member of ^h'e group can 
read any statement he feels like reading. Don't feel you have to 
• \ stick to these. Use them as a basis or springb&ard fox^ discussion. 
Be spontaneoias. Be funny. Be honest. _ . 

On '^acations,oi like to.., . . 

-If T hadcan extra $50 I would. .. 

V If trran'the^schools I would... *^ ' , 

One thing I like most about school is... . • ^ ^ , 
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Hhaa I^m alone JL usually* A . - ... ^ _ 

The .worst teacher I ever had..^ ;^ » * ' 

I get angry when./. 
The best teacher I ever had^ ..^^ 
When li^ enter a"new grdup^ in sctfool I feel;.. 
^ I^m.most happy in^school when... . • 

' ^ In school, I do woi?st^ when. . . * . ^ . ^ 

Tests ' are. . : . . , 

I trust teachers -who. . . .... 

Finally, as a group , list five things you would do if you had 
complete charge of running a ^school. . \ * ' 

Reading assignment: Read the essay in your text that, gives ^x)ne . 
man^s opinion conceming^ education. . ^ . ' » 

LESSON 2: Wtiting ^ ' ' . 

4 . { - 

Pick an object in* the room that interest you. .Imagine yourself as 
that object.. Now, write the words, phrases, or ideas which describe 
how you appear on the "outside": colpr, size, shape, function. 
Vlhen you have finished, write the words and phrases which describe 
how you feel on the "inside": what you like,« what you do, what you 
don* t^ like. . ' " * * 

• 

Break into groups of four. Share your perceptions. and ideas. Stay 
in the present tense in describing yourself: "I at^ the...", "I' 
like.-. ." ' ■ . • 

Continuing in your groups, add^ress yourse.lf to the question, "Hbw 
many of the qualities attributed to the object can I ^own"* as my 
own; . c 



Writing Assignment: Tak6 the ideas and, words geni^rated in yom: 
discussipn and descrif)tion and ^organize* them into'^an outline. 
Turn this outline into an essay. * * 

The first lesson concerns Itself with 'reading skills > and hope- 
fully stimulates persona^ growth. ' This is accomplished through both 
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content ^nd process. The content of the 'reading lesson is organized , 
* to^allow^ the student to make a personally relevant connection between., 
himself and the material to be read," by encouraging him to be concern- 
ed with ndt merely what the author says, but how such is relevant to 
the self. Hence, it fosters an interaction between the author's "concerns 
with education and the student's concerns with hfs own education, as 
tKese are related to identity arrd power. -A convenient- way of looking 
at the relationship is provided by Harmon and Simon- (12) who suggest 
tfireS areas of investigation: 1) Values clarification — To what extetil 
does the article dea£ .with the student's concerns, with his or h6r sue-* 
cess in school? 2) Conceptualr*"How does the author's material relate 
to the concexm expressed. by students for identity and power which others 
experience? 3) Factual — What does the author of the article think of 
grades, tests, and the problems created by incompetent teacheirs? It is 
noted here that we are working from the student's concerns to- t'he cur-- 
riculum material. In moving, from values clarification and the student's 
internal referencing system, we are using the essay as a source of in- 
formation ^foT^ and feedback about the self. At the same time, the very, 
process involved in the interpersonal -dynamics of the group \ise of con- 
versa'tion starters concerns connectedness. 
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The second exercise pertains to writing skills '^d personal growth, 

0 

By imagining himself as an object in the room, the student is project- 
ing a part of his- personality into that' object. For Perls (9 1 128-133), 

" * • * * 

a projection is a part of one's self. create "holes" in tjie» 

personality. Th^ part of^himself which the student projects in this e»r 
ercise may not bk^a part which he generally disowns. Nevertheless, the 
basic process that affects "re-owning" the projectfon is. available for 
personal growtfh. This is the process* of ^}.nte grating attention with Q 
awareness. In this exercise, it consists first of owning (role-playing) 
the projections, and then abstracting or conceptualizing the experience. 

This second step is accomplished through discussion and writing. In 

/ ^ \^ . ' ' ' , 

|:erms o'f the group dynamics discussion related earlier, these projections 

are . of the sam6 .nature as subpersonalities. By de^^ng with them ration- 
ally the student becomes more "whole," more "integrated," more "aware" 
of himself. , 

^ Iri these two lessons, it is^j^pparent that the tpac^tional reading 
ana^w;titiug components of a language arts curriculum can*bec6me vehicle^ 
for self-knowledge and p.ersonal growth. By^r^lating to individual con- 
cerns for identity, .connectednes^s , .and power^ ancl by applying the process 
of .Gestalt and Group Dynamics, classroom, lifissons ^an develop not only 

• • 1 . - / ■ 

cognitive skills but each student'I^ human potential. • 
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